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hostile mob who would not listen to a word he had to
say. I asked the reason, and was told he had voted as
they disapproved on what was the burning question of
that day, the admission of women to study medicine.
And now, when I come back after nearly half a century,
I find that the chief question for consideration is still the
admission of women to study medicine. It would seem
that the mills of the University grind slowly. There is
an absence of hustle which recalls the operations of
geology or the evolution of species.

For nearly two generations the lady medicals, as they
were called when I was a boy, have been wandering in
the wilderness. Must the tale of weary years be ex-
tended, or is the land of promise now in sight ? Let us
hope it is, and that they will enter the land and enjoy
it without injury or loss to the existing occupants*

You of a later civilization are no doubt less intolerant
than those who refused a hearing to the Lord Rector of
1871. But I trust and believe that the soul of under-
graduate life remains as ardent as it was then, that to
come up to the University still stirs every young spirit
as it stirred mine, that the consciousness of intellectual
expansion is still as glorious, that the springs of thought
and feeling and action still respond as they did to the
influences of the place. Now, as then, Edinburgh makes
its appeal to the aesthetic sense; now, as then, it foes
the historical imagination. And if its students no longer
have the good fortune to sit at the feet of a Lister or a
Tait, teachers are never lacking who are worthy of that
whole-hearted enthusiasm which gives the University its
proper hold upon the minds and the affections of its sons.
The time has come for some of you to pass out into
the bigger school of life. If you have studied to any
purpose here, you will take with you the power to learn
lessons which are awaiting you in that bigger school. , . .